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LMOST all new movements in human 
Are=- display to some extent a de- 
structive tendency. They attempt to 
establish themselves more rapidly and surely 
by stressing the defects and weaknesses of cur- 
rent belief and practice. Quite commonly it is 
made to appear that there is something essen- 
tially antagonistic between the old and the 
new. This may be true, but it has frequently 
happened that things of value have been cast 
out altogether or unduly neglected which 
should have been reinterpreted in the light of 
new discoveries and preserved in better form. 
Even where the advocates of a new movement 
have no desire to bring about a complete sub- 
stitution, there is apt to be an extreme em- 
phasis on the new theory or discovery while 
it is getting a foothold. During this period 
things which are not really opposed to each 
other are often made to appear so. 

The field of education furnishes many ex- 
amples of this sort of wasteful confusion. 
One of the latest is the false antagonism that 
has grown up in many minds regarding the 
respective merits of oral and silent reading. 
Two processes which have many elements in 
common but which should be used for differ- 
ent purposes have been compared as if they 
were almost totally different in nature. Either 
process, or both, might suffer under such a 
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false conception but the fact seems to be that 
today oral reading, the older of the two in 
educational practice, is often the subject of 
disparagement and neglect if not of actual 
condemnation. 

Probably there is no other feature of 
elementary education which has been so 
thoroughly studied as that of reading. The 
critical and constructive movement has been 
short, as educational movements go, and very 
intensive. It has employed many agencies of 
searching investigation and experiment, with 
the result that numerous facts have been dis- 
covered and many well-based opinions have 
been formed regarding teaching, learning, 
and using the art of reading. 

The leaders in this movement have never 
set in opposition the nature and purposes of 
oral and silent reading. On the contrary, 
Gray, Judd, Gates, Zirbes, and other investi- 
gators of reputation have frequently pointed 
out certain pertinent facts which, if given 
due weight, would check the present marked 
tendency to emphasize silent reading to the 
detriment of oral. 

For one thing, the two processes are not so 
unlike as many teaching methods seem to 
imply. Until late in the third grade the habits 
of children in oral and silent reading show 
little difference as regards rate, rhythm of 
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eye-movement, frequency and duration of 
fixation pause, regressive movements, etc. Ex- 
cept for a greater exercise of speech organs 
and a different breath control, immature read- 
ers employ practically the same physical pro- 
cesses in both; and if not made self-conscious 
or forced to give undue attention to “expres- 
siun” the mental processes seem to be much 
the same. Normally the rate of eye movement 
exceeds somewhat the rate of articulation 
about the beginning of the fourth grade, and 
until that stage is reached any proper exercise 
of the art of reading, oral or silent, should 
contribute materially to growth in either kind. 


As a means of increasing speed and fluency 
in reading, many careful observers believe 
that entirely too much confidence has been 
placed in silent reading exercises. The dawd- 
ling habits encouraged by oral reading have 
been pointed out very frequently. But are we 
giving sufficient attention to the opportunities 
for fleeting attention and disjointed responses 
which characterize much of the silent reading 
of the sort that calls for matching, checking, 
Such 
exercises very commonly involve the actual 
reading of not more than fifteen or twenty 
words in as many minutes. 


underlining, coloring, pasting, etc.? 


As to eye-move- 
ments, no one knows what the reader’s eye 
has done in such an activity. It may have 
focused in a random manner all over the page. 
Even when a group is supervised during such 
exercises there is ample opportunity for ran- 
dom, partial, and uncoordinated activity. It 
would be a very undiscerning person who 
could believe that an immature reader left to 
himself at a stage where he needs such exer- 
cise, employs eye-movements and other re- 
actions well calculated to build up desirable 
and efficient habits. It is highly probable that 
well-planned, expertly conducted oral reading 
for the same period of time would have a 
more favorable effect on fundamental features 
of silent reading habits than have many of these 
especially designed silent-reading exercises. 
Much doubt has been cast on oral reading 
as a means of developing fuller comprehen- 
sion. It is argued that an appropriate act 
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such as running, walking, pointing, or an- 
swering printed questions in various overt 
ways insures clear understanding far more 
than does oral reading of a passage. It will 
be readily admitted that the mere calling of 
words even with a fair degree of expression 
is no test of comprehension. It is quite possi- 
ble for even a mature reader to read aloud 
an entire page in a manner to arouse no ques- 
tion in the minds of listeners as to the degree 
of his awareness, and yet finish with an ex- 
tremely meager idea of what he has read. 
But when children are permitted and tacitly 
encouraged to read in this way, it simply 
proves that teaching is on a low plane; it does 
not prove that oral reading per se is an in- 
effective means of training in intelligent and 
thoughtful reading. 


The fact that oral reading as a teaching 
method has been misused and used to excess 
in the past, ought not to obscure its genuine 
interest and practical service to children. 
Silent reading also is being misused today, 
and there is little doubt that it is being used 
to excess in the lower grades. Silent reading 
seems to be “unnatural” to the younger chil- 
dren. They are vocal on all possible occasions 
and are at the stage where the only kind of 
communication they know is of an audible 
sort. All activity is more enjoyed if shared 
and they want to talk about every experience. 
At this period children like to show that they 
can read, by reading aloud to some one—al- 
most anyone who will listen—parent, teacher, 
visitor, or another child. For a similar reason 
stories told to children by a good story-teller 
give a kind of delight seldom equalled when 
read to them, because there is established a 
more direct and enlivening current of feeling 
and thought. From such vivid social experi- 
ences to silent reading by the child alone, with 
the printed page as the only medium of com- 
munication, represents a long road of pro- 
gress, intellectual and emotional. We make 
a mistake when we try to shorten the process 
unduly by plunging children at once and al- 
most exclusively into the cold isolation of 
silent reading. 
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While it is possible to isolate completely 
the act of silent reading from oral reading 
(if we exclude the uncertain factor of sup- 
pressed articulation) it is not possible to ex- 
clude entirely the act of silent reading which 
accompanies or outruns the oral process. At 
least this is true after some facility has been 
attained, when the eye-voice-span is such that 
partial recognition in the fringe of vision 
keeps ahead of articulation. Therefore, good 
practice in oral reading facilitates to some 
extent silent reading. Also, in the earlier 
stages of learning to read children are taught 
to glance ahead and get the thought of a sen- 
tence before attempting to read aloud. 


While there are these common elements in 
the two processes each has its own specific 
features and values which should not be neg- 
lected or confused. The values of silent read- 
ing are not likely to be overlooked at present, 
but oral reading stands in need of expert at- 
tention. There is perhaps as much room for 
enlargement of our concept of its place in life, 
and improvement in prevailing techniques 
of teaching it, as there was twenty years ago 
in regard to silent reading. 


It cannot be denied that adult life calls for 
far more silent than oral reading, and this 
fact when considered singly and from the 
functional view point of education seems to 
dictate a like proportion during elementary 
school years. But there are other considera- 
tions which deserve attention. Perhaps the 
many and varied activities of a socially or- 
ganized school change greatly the relative 
importance of these two types of reading. If 
groups of children are engaged in many pur- 
suits, if they are investigating, studying, and 
sharing the results of their efforts, if they are 
creating and selecting literary and informa- 
tional materials, if they are learning to make 
use of the critical opinions of others, it fol- 
lows, does it not, that their reading procedures 
will be quite different from those of the tired 
business man in his easy chair, or of the col- 
lege professor in his study. A good deal of 
oral reading is certain to be needed and en- 
joyed in such a school. 


Another consideration is the possibility that 
the school might encourage and render more 
delightful the neglected custom of reading 
aloud in the home. Older children do read 
aloud to younger ones for entertainment, per- 
haps more than we realize. Many mothers 
and other adult members of a family read to 
the children. While some adults cannot en- 
dure being read to and never indulge in oral 
reading themselves, there are others who 
greatly enjoy listening to a good reader, and 
a smaller number may be discovered in any 
social group who are capable of giving pleas- 
ure in this way. 

All of the other arts are receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention from specialists 
and classroom teachers and are undergoing 
reorganization as modes of expression for 
children. New and inspiring movements are 
easily discernable in our public schools where- 
by rapid changes are being made in the ob- 
jectives, the content, and the techniques of 
teaching the expressive arts—music (vocal 
and instrumental), drawing, painting, design- 
ing, dramatic expression, dancing, and crea- 
tive writing. The selection and appreciation 
of literature and its interpretation through 
oral reading is another of the expressive arts. 
So regarded we cannot afford to neglect it at 
any stage in the elementary school or set it 
aside as merely an inferior method of train- 
ing in the techniques of reading. 

Children learn to sing with a fine tone and 
expression and with evident enjoyment Milne’s 
“The Three Little Foxes,” Stevenson’s “The 
Swing,” Rosetti’s “Who Has Seen the Wind,” 
and Fyleman’s “There Are Fairies at the Bot- 
tom of Our Garden.” They should be able 
also to read such poems with a pleasing voice 
and the natural expression which comes from 
real appreciation. They are being trained to 
read silently, to answer printed questions, and 
give reports on ALICE IN WONDERLAND, FLOAT- 
ING IsLanD, Dr. DoLitTLe, and Hetty. No 
book report or other school device equals a 
successful audience reading of some of the 
choicest parts of such stories. Reading of this 
sort gives evidence as nothing else does of 
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HE most important change of recent 

years in classroom instruction is the 

enrichment of the course of study and 
of the opportunities offered to children. In- 
stead of a few textbooks relating to a limited 
number of topics, the progressive school to- 
day provides wide reading opportunities in 
many fields. Furthermore, the solution of 
most classroom problems requires the skillful 
use of books and sources of information. The 
library “is the place where the children bring 
the experiences, the problems, the questions, 
the particular facts which they have found 
and discuss them so that new light may be 
thrown upon them, particularly new light 
from the experiences of others.”* 

These tendencies have resulted in establish- 
ing a very close relationship between reading 
and practically every school activity. As a 
special subject of instruction, reading is inti- 
mately related to children’s daily experiences 
and language activities and should be taught 
in connection with all of them. As a means 
of gaining information and pleasure, it is 
essential in every content subject, such as his- 
tory, geography, science, and literature. In 
fact, rapid progress in these subjects depends 
to a large degree on the ability of pupils to 
read independently and intelligently. It fol- 
lows that good teaching must provide for the 
improvement and refinement of the reading 
attitudes, habits, and skills that are needed 
in all school activities involving reading. 

One of the noteworthy developments of the 
last decade is a keener appreciation of the 
importance of intelligent reading in social 
life. Investigations show’ that it is an indis- 


1 Dewey, John—ScHooLt AnD SOCIETY. 
Press, 1900. 

2 Gray, W. S.—‘‘Importance of Intelligent Silent Reading’’. 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL JoURNAL, XXIV (January, 1924), pp. 
348-356. 


University of Chicago 
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pensable means of “familiarizing adults with 
current events, with significant social issues, 
with community and national problems, and 
with American institutions, ideals and aspira- 
tions.” It is essential also in attaining voca- 
tional efficiency, in broadening one’s range of 
general information, and in seeking pleasure 
and profit during leisure hours. 

The results of the few available studies* of 
uses of reading suggest that reading activities 
may be conveniently grouped into two types, 
depending more on the purpose of the reader 
than on the subject-matter. These are work- 
type and recreational reading. 

The work type of reading, the concern of 
this discussion, is associated with the demands 
of our vocations, civic duties, and other phases 
of daily life. Such reading, it should be 
noted, is directed most often by relatively 
conscious and practical purposes. Thus, 
“adults turn to professional, trade, or home- 
making journals to discover new and import- 
ant items of information. Most people read 
news items, advertisements, editorials, and 
notices purposefully, to direct action, to study 
current problems, and, if possible, to arrive 
at principles of conduct in civic and personal 
matters.””* 

The same sort of reading is no less common 
among children. Boys read and follow direc- 
tions in the Scout Manuat and books on 
radio, and girls read similarly about camp 
craft, cooking, and sewing. Moreover, since 
schools are organized, in large part, for 
definite increase of knowledge, a great deal 
of the reading assigned there belongs pri- 


marily to the work type. Most lessons in 


civics and history, geography and other 


3 Ibid 


4 Iowa Reading Examinations—University or Iowa StvupiEs 
Volume IV, No. 3. 
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sciences, mathematics, and language require 
this kind of reading. 

Horn and McBroom’ have listed the typical 
situations in which we read silently as fol- 
lows: 


1. To inform one’s self on a problem to be 
solved; e. g., what are the best connections 
between here and San Antonio, Texas? 

2. To verify a fact or an opinion; e. g., was 
this word used right? 

3. To be able to act on what one reads; 
directions, advertisements, etc., such as how 
to play a game, how to make a cake; railroad 
schedules, etc. 

4. To be able to form a basis for judg- 
ment; e. g., is this the best investment I can 
make? 

5. To gather material to use in a piece of 
work to be done; e. g., a report to the club, 
an article to be written, etc. 

6. To understand a situation, e. g., what is 
the cause of the trouble in Oklahoma? 

7. To find out whether material bears on a 
certain subject; e. g., does this article have 
anything in it about what my child should 
eat? 

8. To evaluate material; e. g., will these 
lessons do for our program for club study 
this year? 

9. To increase general knowledge and in- 
formation; e. g., what is the status of affairs 
in the Ruhr? 

10. To stimulate one to new problems; 
e. g., what are other men in my business find- 
ing out about handling trade? 

The necessity for a high level of reading 
ability on the part of pupils beyond the 
primary grades is more readily realized when 
it is recognized that the vast bulk of facts 
they are expected to master is obtained from 

books, or at least as a result of reading. A 
great deal of evidence® is available revealing 
the general low level of reading ability on 
the part of those who are most in need of 
highly developed reading skill. More im- 
portant from the point of view of the teacher’s 
5 Horn, Ernest and McBroom, Maude—‘‘A Survey of a Course 


of Study in Reading” University or Iowa EXTENSION BULLE- 
tTIN—No. 93, College of Education Series, No. 3. 


USE OF DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN TEACHING SILENT READING 
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problem of improving the quality of reading 
instruction, is the significant fact that reading 
efficiency’ can be greatly improved in a re- 
latively short time with the use of diagnostic 
procedures followed by systematic remedial 
teaching. 

Because of the great importance of reading, 
schools must face the responsibility of mak- 
ing pupils effective readers. This task is 
dificult for the following reasons: 

1. The individual differences among pupils 

2. Inadequate isolation of the specific skills 
and abilities which make up the “whole” act 
of reading 

3. The lack of adequate diagnostic instru- 
ments for revealing the failure of pupils to 
master such abilities as have been isolated 

4. The failure of teachers: generally to 
recognize the value of well planned remedial 
teaching to aid pupils in overcoming such 
weaknesses as are revealed by diagnostic 
procedures. 

The more carefully the processes of educa- 
tion are analyzed and made clear the more 
the fact appears that individual differences 
are unavoidable. These differences are enor- 
mously complex and make difficult the teach- 
er’s task of meeting the varying needs and 
abilities of her pupils. Teachers, generally, 
are becoming conscious that the teaching of 
reading beyond the primary grades is largely 
remedial teaching. 

Teachers are, therefore, in need of adequate 
diagnostic devices to aid them in planning 
for effective remedial teaching. They are un- 
able to secure all the information needed from 
group tests measuring only general reading 
ability. The use of diagnostic procedures for 
revealing individual strengths and weaknesses 
is, therefore, to be identified with good teach- 
ing practice. 

Before much progress can be made in read- 
ing diagnosis, specific reading skills must be 
isolated and thoroughly understood by class- 
room teachers. Among the few attempts to 
6 Book, W. J.—How Well College Students Can Read”. 


ScHOOL AND Society, Volume XXVI (August 20, 1927), pp. 
242-248. 


7 O’Brien, J. A.—ReEaDING—ITs PsYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 
The Century Company, New York City, 1926. 
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isolate the specific skills of silent reading is 
that made by Horn and McBroom’. They list 
the skills, knowledges, attitudes and abilities 
involved in the work-study type of reading 
as follows: 
1. Skill in recognizing new words 
2. Ability to locate material quickly 
a. Knowledge of and ability to use an 
index 
b. Ability to use a table of contents 
c. Ability to use the dictionary 
d. Ability to use library card files 
e. Ability to use reference material 
f. Ability to use keys, tables, graphs, 
etc. 
g. Ability to skim 


ww 
. 


Ability to comprehend quickly what is 
read 
a. Rhythmic and rapid eye movements 
b. Absence of lip reading 
c. Knowledge of meaning 
1. Ability to select and evaluate material 
needed 
5. Ability to organize what is read 
a. To summarize 
b. To assign topics to proper order or 
place 
c. To discover related material 
d. To outline 
6. Remembrance of material read 


Knowledge of sources 


~] 


1) 


3. Attitude of attacking reading with vigor 


A 


9. Attitude of proper care of books 


One of the most complete inventories’ of 
skills, knowledges, attitudes and abilities in 
work-type reading is found in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis Board of Education. 

The principal value of such lists and in- 
ventories referred to resides in concentrating 
attention of teachers upon the large number 
of “specifics” and the necessity of taking ac- 
count of them to assure pupil efficiency in the 
They also aid the 


test builder in providing important facts 


complex act of reading. 


necessary for the development of effective 


8 Horn, Ernest and McBroom, Maude—op. cit. 


9 MINNEAPOLIS BULLETIN, No. 12—The Technics and Evolu- 
tion of a Supervisory Program in Work Reading. 
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tests, which will reveal to teacher and pupil 
where additional emphasis in reading drill 
is needed. 

A study of the Horn-McBroom list and par- 
ticularly the Minneapolis list impresses one 
with the complexity of the reading activity. 
Teachers must provide such instruction as 
will develop these different skills in pupils of 
varying abilities and interests. 

Careful diagnosis must precede an intelli- 
gent plan of teaching. “Three types of in- 
formation may be secured through diagnosis: 
(1) Deficiencies in motor phases of reading 
may be fundamentally responsible for the 
child’s failure to make satisfactory progress 
in reading; (2) detailed studies of the abili- 
ties of the pupil in the different specific read- 
ing skills may indicate the types of reading 
performance in which the pupil needs assist- 
ance; and (3) wide varieties of information 
concerning the child and his characteristics 
may throw light on the causes of reading 
deficiencies.””*° 

Complete diagnosis of reading cannot be 
done by standard tests or by “teacher-made” 
objective tests. Many factors of eye behavior 
require elaborate and complicated laboratory 
equipment. By careful observation, however, 
the teacher may discover certain limitations 
of eye behavior and provide training for im- 
provement. 

Diagnosis to be extensive requires the com- 
plete study of individual pupils and involves 
the use of mental tests, reading tests, physical 
and social data. Teachers may not need to 
employ all the available diagnostic proced- 
ures at one time or for any one pupil. For 
the most part, in fact, the teacher’s diagnostic 
technique will involve the use of available 
reading tests. 

When the tests developed for the measure- 
ment of reading are examined, it is readily 
discovered that by far the greatest number do 
not even diagnose many of the skills, knowl- 
edges, abilities and attitudes listed by Horn 
and McBroom as shown above. Many tests 
measure fairly well general comprehension 


10 Brueckner and Melby—D1aGnostic aNnD REMEDIAL TEACH- 
ING, pp. 305. Houghton and Mifflin, 1931. 
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From A Heap For Happy, by Helen Sewell. 
Illustrated by the author. McMillan. 


OR the teacher or the librarian inter- 
Pees in children’s books, there has, for 
at least a score of years, extended from 

the main road the delightful bypath of the 
illustrated book. Here was a place to linger 
and to dream, and although the excursion was 
brief, it afforded refreshment and inspiration. 
A teacher to whose class I talked recently 
on editions and illustrators remarked wist- 
fully, “How wonderful it must be to work with 
such beautiful books all the time!” Small 
wonder that she felt the contrast between the 


books I had with me and the 


Modern Trends in Book 
Illustration for Children 


LESLEY NEWTON 
Lakewood Public Library 
Lakewood, Ohio 





of a real and tangible sort, which can be 
passed on to children, but only when it is 
given the impetus of our own _ persona! 
enthusiasms. We must recognize that this inti- 
mate love and knowledge will never come 
through mere cursory examinations. 


In this role of the medium between the 
artist and the child, we have, in the last few 
years, found ourselves not only with an em- 
barrassment of riches, but with an occasional 
bewilderment as new and strange pictorial 
forms appear which threaten to upset our 
former ideas of finished and beautiful work- 
manship. We take to our hearts a new Rack- 
ham or a Leslie Brooke with 





texts with which she was 
surrounded, but I hastened 
to explain that only a very 
small part of our time as 
librarians was spent in 
such pleasant pursuits. 
Unfortunately in the 
press and insistence of each 
day’s tasks and our Ameri- 
can inheritance of “pur- 
poseful activity,” we feel 
called upon to be apolo- 








a glad sense of familiarity, 
but we look a bit askance 
at what departs from our 
original conception of a 
picture book for children. 
We wonder what it is in the 
new and bizarre effects that 
artists find so much to 
praise, and often say, “This 
may be of interest to adults 


but it will not appeal to 
children.” 








getic for what seems like an 
almost personal indulgence. 
But are not teachers and librarians still the 
chief purveyors of the illustrated book? For 
obvious reasons, beautiful editions are still 
in the luxury class, and more often than not, 
the pictures which a child sees in the school 
room or the library are almost the only 
aesthetic note in an otherwise commonplace 
environment. Here is beauty and imagination 
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From Musxox, by M. A. Peary. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. William Morrow 


It is very difficult to 
judge the emotional and 
aesthetic reactions of children by our own. To 
an adult a picture has the power of suggestion 
and associations and is reminiscent of years 
of seeing and living. For a child it has an 
almost purely objective interest; it is the story 
telling quality which appeals; the aesthetic 
qualities of line, colour, and form are a 
matter of education and development. That 
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is of course the reason why the average child 
is so little discerning, why he may take an 
equal interest in good art and bad, and why, 
above all, the thing he sees the most of, is 
calculated to become the thing he likes best. 
But I often wonder if the child of today is 
not better equipped to enjoy modern art, so 
called, than we think. In the 
modern school room he is 
learning to express himself in 
terms of the new technique. I 
wonder, too, if we do not need 
to analyze our own adult view- 
point. The reaction dismissed 
with, “I 


modern 


















do not understand 
art” is the 
equivalent of, “I haven’t taken 
the trouble to.” 


often 


The first years of the 
20th century have been 
marked by an extraordi- 
nary of new 
the art 
and it is not 
that of 
these should be reflected 
in children’s books. 
Book illustration has al- 


number 
movements in 
world, 


strange some 


ways lagged behind 
other art manifestations 
and we can be sure of 


being on fairly established ground. 


This does not mean at all that it is “off with 
the old and on with the new.” There are many 
old favourites which are perennials and which 
deserve to be a part of every child’s acquaint- 
ance. In any discussion of illustrators of 
children’s books it is customary to begin with 
Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway. In his 
Toy Picrure Books Crane set a new fashion 
and gave an invaluable impetus to book illus- 
tration. But for all the beauty and skill of 
his workmanship, we have come at last re- 
luctantly to acknowledge that he was the 
artist’s artist rather than the child’s. Perhaps, 
for very different reasons, Kate Greenaway 
should be thought of in a somewhat historic 
sense. If her prim delicate figures and scenes 





From Litt_e Biack Stories, by Blaise 
Cendraro. Illustrated by Pierre Pinsard. 
Brewer, Warren, and Putnam 
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call forth only a faint and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a sometimes slightly derisive interest 
from the modern child, shall we not be con- 
tent to wait for more mature eyes to recognize 
the beauty and charm of that other genera- 
tion? 

In direct antithesis to the femininity of 
Greenaway is the vigour and 
~wy strength of Randolph Calde- 
cott. His England too, of 
dairymaids, and rosy country 
squires, of hounds, horses, 
and pink-coated huntsmen, 
may be almost as unfamiliar 
to American children as the 
dormer windows and clipped 
hedges of Greenaway villages, 
but there is in Caldecott an 
amusing robustiousness and 
an enduring quality which de- 
serves to be better known. I 
have long felt that a closer 
the 
roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding qualities of his 
picture books would be 


acquaintance with 


~ an invaluable founda- 
tion for a later appre- 


ciation of British stories 


—a taste which often 
comes tardily enough 


and has frequently to be forced even in col- 
lege years. 

And what of that deservedly famous trium- 
virate of Rackham, Dulac, and Nielson? Here 
is beauty of design, loveliness of colour, mar- 
velous subtlety and inventiveness, qualities 
rich and full of romance. But have you ever 
had the experience of discussing these illus- 
trators with boys and girls of even junior high 
school age and found them choosing Maxfield 
Parrish instead, or someone equally obvious? 
This means not only that we should unobtru- 
sively redouble our efforts to help young peo- 
ple recognize the master hand, but also it 
might suggest to us that the qualities which so 
delight us in Rackham and Dulac are delicate 
and suggestive rather than forceful, detailed 
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and abstract rather than objective. Dorothy 
Lathrop might today be called the lineal de- 
scendant of these artists in the portrayal of 
fancy and beauty, and in the meticulous per- 
fection and finish of her work. But mistake 
not, taste and an appreciation for her work is 
not common to the average child. 


And now that we have ventured to criticize 
the old, how shall we build up a defence for 
the new? However paradoxical it may seem, 
probably the most striking reaction is in a 
present trend toward greater simplification, 
in a stripping of details and accessories, and 
a getting down to essentials. With economy 
of line has come a bolder, freer technique. 
A more lavish use of strong, vivid colours has 
to a certain extent taken the place of pastel 
refinements. The modern canvasses of our 
museums show a decided reaction from real- 
ism and from the delineation of nature pure 
and simple. Rather does the artist attempt 
to give the emotional interpretation to the 
thing he sees. There is a strong emphasis 
upon the decorative quality and upon the 
design and composition as a whole. This feel- 
ing for rhythms and design and withal sim- 
plicity explains somewhat the return to archaic 
and primitive modes of expression—those of 
ancient Egypt, archaic Greece, primitive 
Africa and the art of the 
American Indian. This may 
often amount to a certain dis- 
tortion, but we have learned 
that distortion may have its 
uses and its charm. 


Cézanne, who is _ usually 
considered the creator of 
modern art as we think of it 
today, discovered in the im- 
pressionistic school under 
which he studied, the lack of 
solidity and of design, and 
his disapproval of this short- 
coming has dominated much 
of the art of today. Form 
and space have given a new 
strength and vitality to mod- 
ern painting and even young 





From THe Wonper SMITH AND 
His Son, by Ella Young. Illus- 
trated by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Longmans, Green 














From Littte Biacknose, by H. H. Swift. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Harcourt, Brace 


children in school are striving for these ef- 
fects by the use of various devices. 


This is not the whole story by any means, 
nor does it mean that everything today is in 
opposition to what preceded it. It is an age 
of experimentation and never 
were we freer to take or leave 
what we will. But with cer- 
tain tendencies in mind, we 
may better approach the work 
of some of our newer illus- 
trators. 


Most of the modern move- 
ments in art have originated 
in France; some of our most 
striking and original book 
illustration comes from for- 
eign picture books or from 
artists who have brought to 
their work a continental atti- 
tude. Now that it is so easy 
to obtain foreign books we 
shall not hesitate to cite cer- 
tain of them. 
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The desire for simplification and for bolder, 
more direct effects has helped to bring about 
the present wide use of the block print and 
the woodcut. It is also, perhaps, in the nature 
of a reaction from accepted things, and re- 
flects the effort of the artist in the midst of 
an almost too smooth and well ordered civili- 
zation, to get back to the directness of a more 
primitive expression. The massing of light 
and shade makes for striking and effective 
workmanship and adapts itself well to the 
possibilities and limitations of the book page. 


The work of Rockwell Kent and Lynd Ward 
in this medium is outstanding. Lynd Ward’s 
woodcuts for THe Warr Maip by May McNeer 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but are 
particularly interpretative of the atmosphere 
and setting of the story. How unerringly do 
Rockwell Kent’s drawings portray the beauty 
and strength of Mosy Dick! In Carico BusH 
by Rachel Field, the distinctly individual 
wood engravings by Allen Lewis have a direct 
and simple vigour which is remarkably in 
keeping with the spirit of the story. 


Without a doubt there is a sombre quality 
about this art that limits its use, but for the 
interpretation of the humourous or fanciful, 
there are modifications which give some of the 
same simplicity and directness, but also admit 
of the lighter touch. Eric Berry works in the 
woodcut manner and has given us some splen- 
did illustrations for African stories, notably 
in FoLk Taxes oF A SavacE by Lobagola. In 
this connectioa we must not fail to mention 
a truly distinguished book—a translation of 
Blaise Cendrars’ LitrLe Back Stories with 
highly creative illustrations by Pierre Pinsard. 
Here is exactly the stark simplicity and primi- 
tive strength that the stories demand, a mar- 
velous feeling for design, and above all, a 
dramatic quality which brings them within 
the comprehension of children not too young. 


Kurt Wiese has used a combination of 
methods with interesting results—particularly 
in his animal drawings. Crayon work to 
which he adds colour in wash gives delight- 
fully soft and suggestive qualities to BAMBI 
by Salten and to Karoo THE KANcARoo of 
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which Wiese himself is author. He also 
makes use of halation, a term taken over 
from photography and used by artists to de- 
scribe that forcing of a contrast by the use 
of dark against a very light edge. In the 
pictures for Tooktoo and for Muskox by 
Peary this method has produced soft furry 
contours as well as a sense of solidity. Eric 
Daglish’s wood engravings of birds and ani- 
mals show beautiful workmanship, although 
to the casual observer they may seem some- 
what elaborated and without the appeal that 
a more literal coloured print might give. 


Lynd Ward has experimented with various 
methods and has achieved a high degree of 
success in the art of simplification. THe Cat 
Wuo Went To HEaveEN he has treated in the 
manner of Japanese brush work, which in its 
fine sense of economy is in direct contrast to 
the elaborations and intricacies of the Persian 
miniature which served as inspiration for 
earlier artists. In LitrLe BLACKNOosE by 
Swift he has scorned to fashion a realistic 
train or a literal countryside, but in his own 
fashion has created snorting horses and puff- 
ing engines which are highly convincing. 


The black and white line drawing carries 
with it an almost inseparable connotation of 
humour, so admirably is its technique adapted 
to the temper of that element. Wanda Gag 
with her Mituions or Cats and Peggy Bacon 
in her inimitable pen and ink drawings for 
New Soncs ror New Voices, as well as in the 
illustrations for her own stories, are two con- 
temporary artists who use the same fluid line 
with something of the same effect. Wanda 
Gag works for more finished results and gives 
something of a homely peasant charm to her 
drawings, while Peggy Bacon’s carefully care- 
less drawings are American to the core, and 
full of faintly malicious thrusts at contempo- 
rary commonplaceness. James Daugherty is 
by many regarded as one of the outstanding 
figures in modern book illustration. Certainly 
he or the publishers have made a happy 
choice of texts and surely he has given to 
KNICKERBOCKER History oF New YorK, to 
Ase LincoLn Grows UP, and to Sandburg’s 
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poems, illustrations with a robust vigor and 
a rollicking humour native to the American 
tradition. On the other hand his sinuous 
swirling lines when confined within the small 
compass of a book page have a tendency to 
become confused and overworked. 


Of the the older American schools, Howard 
Pyle must always be remembered for his 
clever and careful work in black and white, 
particularly in OrTo oF THE SILVER HANp, in 
Rosin Hoop, and in PEprper AND SALT. When 
in his later work he abandoned this method 
and depended upon colour, he lost something 
of his individuality. He may have become 
more the popular illustrator but less the artist. 


While we are still considering, by and 
large, the matter of simplicity and economy 
we might do well to turn to the work of Edy 
LeGrand, a French artist who has set the 
pace for a type of contemporary illustration 
of which he still remains the master. In his 
bold and striking illustrations for VoyacEs 
ET GLoRIEUSES DEcOUVERTES and for Macao 
ET CosMAGE, there is the utmost freedom and 
sweep, which is almost startling until we be- 
gin to discover the poetic and imaginative 
qualities which go with it. The profuse use 
of vivid colours adds to the exuberance of 
the whole effect. 


In the art world, the French are undoubted- 
ly in the advance guard, but thus far they 
have been little concerned with adapting their 
skills to the minds and sensibilities of chil- 
dren, and have produced little that is genuine- 
ly childlike. We must of course make always 
the exception of Boutet de Monvel’s JEANNE 
p’Arc which has a secure and serene niche of 
its own. “Oncle Hansi” in Mon VILLAGE 
and other books has fashioned quaint and 
appealing figures of Alsatian life but they are 
pleasantly realistic rather than imaginative. 
“Job,” the illustrator of the late nineteenth 
century, when the Napoleonic myth was still 
in vogue, stands firm upon historic ground, 
and evokes something of the sense of pagean- 
try in his coloured pictures of that era. The 
very literalness of his scenes has a certain 
appeal to children, but they are strangely 


static and fail to stir us deeply. André Hellé, 
in the stylized figures of his NoaH’s ArK and 
MARIONETTES achieves a highly decorative 
effect with a minimum of parts and great econ- 
omy of line. His animals are the wooden ones 
of a Noah’s ark, but they are both amusing 
and genuinely characteristic. 


To Germany we must give the credit for 
illustrations which are much more calculated 
to appeal to children. In the modern art 
movement, Germany has a very definite place, 
but it is an art more humanized and vital than 
that of France, and something of this is re- 
flected in book illustrations. There is still 
popularity for the traditional German picture 
book with animated flowers and insects such 
as Sibylle Olfers gives us in WHEN THE Root 
CHILDREN WAKE UP, and for the delicate and 
meticulous flower pictures of Elsa Wenz- 
Vietor. A more modern note is struck in the 
poster-like pictures of Tom Seidmann-Freud. 
Elsa Eisgruber whose appealing figures for 
Spin Top Spin have so much individuality, 
reveals a splendid draughtsmanship and a 
modern feeling for solidity of contour. 


This consciousness of form which is in the 
pigtailed mddchens of Elsa Eisgruber has 
found its way into several recent picture 
books of this country, notably those of Helen 
Sewell—A Heap ror Har y and A BC For 
EveryDay. The element of design is evident 
in all her work but it does not interfere with 
the story telling quality, and while it may 
seem ‘special’ to us, it shows much originality. 
Akin to this is Zenya Gay’s Sire Cott with 
its almost sculptured effects and with what 
many consider its too, too solid horses. How- 
ever it seems to us admirably suited to the 
awkward strength and proportions of the Eng- 
lish draught horse and to the wobbly and 
very coltish colt. The lithographic reproduc- 
tions, the good type and the graphic excel- 
lence of the page make a satisfying whole. 


In the Macic Rue by d’Aulaire, in which 
the pictures and story concern the adventures 
of an oriental rug in its native habitat, we can 
quite easily detect a method of which some 
use has been made in modern art experi- 
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mentation. In the effort to get back to the 
simplicity of children’s first conceptions of 
picture making, there has been a conscious 
imitation of their untrained handiwork with 
its fine disregard for perspective or propor- 
tion. At first glance the adult eye may be 
offended at what seems to be a pseudo-child- 
ishness, a picturing of things not as children 
see them, but as they draw them because it is 
the only way they know. However uncon- 
vincing these results, there is in Macic Ruc 
a certain freshness of approach, an oriental 
feeling for colour, and an element of fancy 


that save it from too carping criticism. 


Probably what seems the most conscious 
and least childlike of modern trends is the 
emphasis upon pattern and design, and upon 
decorative effects. Applied to book illustra- 
tion, it seems to introduce an element more 
mature and less interpretive and spontane- 
ous. This does not so much apply to the 
composition as a whole as to those effects 
It is of 
course elavoration of detail that has caused 


which are in a sense superimposed. 


us to question Walter Crane as the ideal illus- 
trator of picture books, which has made the 
delicately conceived and executed work of 
Pamela Bianco a delight to the artist’s eye 
rather than to the child’s, and which in turn 
has lured Dugald Stewart Walker and Willy 
Pogany into what occasionally approaches 
over-elaboration. This does not mean that we 
are decrying the work of these fine artists, but 
that we consider their art a more self con- 
scious one and less within the understanding 
of the young child. 


Several years ago Boris Artzybasheff was 
hailed with great acclaim for his illustrations 
for Mukerji’s Gay Neck, THe WonpDER SMITH 
AND His Son by Ella Young and several 
others. Here was indeed the creator of new 
patterns, the master of a bold, masculine 
technique which was arresting and forceful. 
This strong sense of pattern and design and 
a certain Slavic sternness of effect is occa- 
sionally lightened by drollery and humour, 
but on the whole his illustrations take their 


place among the highly individual and un- 


(Continued 
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usual manifestations in modern illustration. 
The art of Czecho-Slovakia and of Central 


Europe has in it a strong sense of pattern, 





From Carico Busu, by Rachel Field. 


Illustrated by Allen Lewis. Macmillan 


but there is predominating such a vigorous 
folk spirit and story telling quality, all deck- 
ed in such riotous colours that we are less con- 
scious of the plan or design. 


What of some of the most popular illustra- 
tors of today—Elsa Beskow, Emma Brock, the 
Haders and the Petershams, René d’Harnon- 
court, all of whom are doing such creditable 
work in the field of children’s books? Here 
is indeed skillful simplicity, good draughts- 
manship, vivacity and humour. They are 
accepted by children and understandable to 
all of us. We need now to enlarge our circle 
of affection and to develop a closer sympathy 
and understanding for the artist who is ex- 
perimenting with newer forms. 


Not infrequently a slight sense of irrita- 
Much of modern art 
will repay us for a loss of pictorial beauty 
by new vitality and interest in its sharper 
characterization, and in a certain excitement 
which is both provocative and stimulating. 


tion produces interest. 


on page 98) 























Fundamentals in Silent Reading 
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University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HE purpose of this article is two-fold: 

first, to describe briefly the important 

steps involved in the act of reading in 
order that fundamental phases of silent read- 
ing may be distinguished; and second, to 
discuss three levels at which silent reading 
occurs in order to emphasize the importance 
of the higher mental processes in many read- 
ing and study activities. 


Various steps are involved in intelligent 
reading. Eye-movement records show that in 
most reading activities the eye first fixates 
upon words or groups of words at more or 
less frequent intervals as it moves from left 
to right along the line. At each fixation, the 
retina receives visual impressions which set 
up nervous impulses that are transmitted to 
the visual centers of the brain. It is apparent 
that the visual impressions thus received must 
be accurate if right interpretations are to fol- 
low. The pupil, for example, who fails to 
distinguish between when and where as his 
eyes fixate upon the line will fail to transmit 
those impulses to the brain which will result 
in the recognition of the meaning involved. 


As the eyes move along the lines a series 
of impressions are received by the retina, 
each of which results in a nervous impulse 
that is transmitted to the brain. It is essential 
that these impressions involve all essential 
parts of the printed line. A pupil, for ex- 
ample, who scrutinizes the line carelessly or 
whose eyes fixate at too distant intervals along 
the line fails to secure clear, accurate impres- 
sions of important words or phrases, and is 
therefore unable to recognize the entire mean- 
ing of the line or sentence read. On the other 
hand, the pupil who fixates upon each word, 


* Read before the Elementary Membership, National Council 
of Teachers of English, November, 1931. 
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and at times upon the different parts of words, 
fails to secure sufficiently comprehensive im- 
pressions to insure a rapid grasp of meaning. 
These statements indicate that the accuracy 
and span of the visual impressions received 
by the retina are very important in silent 
reading. 

As the nerve impulses which are stimulated 
in the retina reach the visual centers of the 
brain, at least two types of associations may 
be aroused. The first relate to meaning and 
the second to pronunciation. The meaning 
associations which are aroused are of primary 
importance in this discussion. The extent to 
which a child or adult associates meanings 
with spoken or printed words is @learly a 
matter of experience. For example, a child 
who owns a pony, who takes care of it, and 
who has spent many delightful hours riding 
it, associates far more meaning with the word 
pony than one who has merely seen a pony 
on the street. Unless rich meaning associa- 
tions are aroused one’s interpretation of a 
passage will be meager or incomplete. Un- 
fortunately, much of the material in textbooks 
today includes many words with which the 
pupils have made a few or no associations. 
It follows that very little meaning can be 
attached to such words as the impulses arising 
from the visual impressions of them reach 
the brain centers. A teacher plans wisely, 
therefore, who develops a wide background 
of relevant experience before pupils read, 
who clarifies the meaning of new words, and 
who constantly enriches the meaning of fami- 
liar words. 

It is not sufficient, however, that appro- 
priate meanings are aroused. Of even greater 
importance is the fact that they must be asso- 


ciated and interpreted. In this connection 
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wide use is made of the various mental pro- 
cesses which characterize good thinking. 
Studies made by Thorndike, for example, led 
him to conclude that the interpretation of the 
meaning of even simple passages “involves 
the same sort of organization and analytical 
action of ideas as occur in thinking of sup- 
posedly higher sorts”. Good interpretation 
of meaning, therefore, presupposes an active, 
inquiring mind. It involves the selection and 
association of ideas, comparisons of various 
types, the weighing of values, and the draw- 
ing of valid conclusions. A teacher plans 
wisely who raises relevant questions in the 
minds of pupils before they begin to read, 
who stimulates good thinking while pupils 
are in the act of reading, and who requires 
them to justify or support their interpreta- 
tions. 


A second type of association that may be 
aroused as impulses reach the visual centers 
of the brain relates to pronunciation. As a 
rule, the recognition of pronunciations is of 
minor importance in silent reading. There 
are at least two occasions, however, when 
they are of great value. The first is when the 
reader wishes to make use orally of the words 
included in a passage. Unless he can recog- 
nize the words quickly and accurately he is 
greatly handicapped. A second occasion for 
recognizing pronunciations is when the oral 
vocabulary of a young reader is greater than 
his reading vocabulary. The accurate recog- 
nition of pronunciations in such cases may be 
of distinct value in arousing appropriate 
meaning associations. These statements make 
it clear that ability to recognize pronouncia- 
tions is essential even in silent reading. With- 
out doubt, the development of habits of ac- 
curate pronunciation of words should keep 
pace with the increasing difficulty of the ma- 
terial read. 


The rate at which meanings are associated 
with words is also a matter of great import- 
ance. As Judd has emphasized repeatedly, 
“the poor reader is one who is unable to pass 
1. Thorndike, E. L. “Reading as Reasoning: A Study of 


Mistakes in Paragraph Reading,” JouRNAL oF EDUCATIONAL 
Psycno.ocy, VIII (June, 1917), 331. 
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readily from the printed symbol to the mean- 
ing. For the poor reader the mere mechanical 
processes are obstacles and he loses time in 
trying to perform the preliminary mental acts 
which are necessary before he can compre- 
hend the passage. In the case of the good 
reader, on the other hand, the mechanics of 
the process are very fluent and rapid. The 
proficient reader has mastered the words and 
moves on without hesitation to the meaning.”* 
Such statements make it clear that accuracy 
and independence in recognizing the forms 
of words, a wide span of recognition, a large 
meaning vocabulary, and mental alertness are 
essential in fluent silent reading. 


An additional fact of significance relates 
to the forms that meanings take in reading. 
Two general groups will be considered briefly. 
The first includes feeling reactions and bodily 
attitudes. For example, the word snake usual- 
ly arouses a vivid feeling of recoil, the word 
death produces a feeling of despond, and the 
word vacation arouses a feeling of expect- 
ancy. Since the meanings of many words are 
closely associated with feeling reactions and 
bodily attitudes, it is obvious that interpreta- 
tion will be most effective when printed words 
arouse the same vivid responses that the ob- 
jects or life situations do which they repre- 
sent. The second form which meanings take 
is the memory image. For example, when 
one recognizes the words Niagara Falls a men- 
tal picture or concrete image of the Falls is 
often recalled. Such images are of great value 
in our early experiences. As experience with 
an object or situation increases, the concrete 
image of it often gives way to a feeling re- 
action or bodily attitude, or to a verbal image. 
These statements indicate that meanings may 
take various forms such as concrete memory 
images, bodily attitudes, feeling reactions, 
and verbal images. Furthermore, the forms 
which meanings take vary among individuals 
and with the maturity and experience of a 
given reader. Of chief significance is the 
fact that a good reader connects with the 
words and sentences read the same feeling 


2. Judd, Charles H. MeasvurING THE WoRK OF THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs, 1916. p. 127. 
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reactions, bodily attitudes and memory images 
that attach to the objects or life situations to 
which they refer. A reader who does not re- 
spond in some one or more of these ways 
usually fails to associate vivid meanings with 
the words of a passage. 


As meaning associations are aroused and 
as interpretation goes forward, nervous im- 
pulses may pass to the motor speech centers. 
This step is essential, of course, in oral read- 
ing. The number of such impulses varies with 
the pupil in silent reading. Not infrequently 
the impulses received by the motor speech 
centers are aS numerous as in oral reading. 
This is true in the case of poor or immature 
readers. Among good readers, however, the 
impulses received by the motor speech centers 
are greatly reduced in number. As a result 
there are very few vocal responses. In fact, 
the process of vocalization may be reduced 
so much, that “a single unitary movement 
may correspond to a whole group of words, 
rather than to even the single word.”* When 
vocal responses are reduced to this level they 
interfere very little, if at all, with fluent 
reading. In fact, some psychologists main- 
tain that unitary responses may be of distinct 
aid in interpretation. 

The discussion thus far has pointed out 
some of the essential steps or processes in 
silent reading. In the paragraphs that follow 
three types or levels of interpretation will be 
described and the implications of each with 
respect to teaching will be considered briefly. 
In the first type, the meaning of a passage is 
merely recognized in the form in which it is 
presented. For example, in reading to enjoy 
a story, to determine the author’s organiza- 
tion, or to answer factual questions, one 
merely grasps the important meanings in their 
essential relations. Some of the mental pro- 
cesses involved are the recognition of the 
meaning of the various visual units, the asso- 
ciation of these units together in right order 
and relationship, and the recognition of the 
relative importance of the ideas presented. 
Some of the problems involved in developing 


3. Judd, Charles H. Genetic PsYcHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, 
p. 245. New York. D. Appleton and Co. 1903. 


good habits of interpretation at this level re- 
late to the following: arousing keen interest, 
curiosity or a strong motive for reading; 
directing attention to the content; helping the 
pupil to anticipate the ideas in right sequence; 
and stimulating good habits of thinking while 
reading. It is essential that children learn 
early to interpret what they read at this level 
with a high degree of accuracy and fluency. 


In the second type of interpretation, the 
reader must not only interpret the material 
read in the order in which it is presented, but 
he must also deal mentally with it. For ex- 
ample, in reading to find answers to judgment 
questions, to determine causal relationship, 
or to solve a thought-provoking problem, the 
reader must carry on a train of thinking in 
addition to that necessary in grasping essential 
meanings. The mental steps or processes in- 
volved differ with the purpose of reading. 
In reading to answer judgment questions, for 
example, one interprets the meaning of the 
passage in the form presented, selects the 
items which relate to the problem assigned, 
and then deals mentally with them until the 
answer has been derived. In reading to dis- 
cover likenesses and differences between per- 
sons, places, situations, or events, one first 
interprets the essential elements of meaning 
in the order presented, selects the important 
facts with respect to each item under con- 
sideration, and them compares or contrasts 
them until significant likenesses and differ- 
ences are discovered. The chief problem 
which teachers face in developing efficient 
habits at this level is to train pupils to en- 
gage in appropriate kinds of thinking while 
reading. To this end teachers should study 
carefully the obligations involved in each 
reading assignment, should exemplify appro- 
priate steps to the members of her class, and 
should provide carefully directed practice un- 
til pupils attain a satisfactory level of pro- 
ficiency. Training pupils to think effectively 
while reading for different purposes is one 
of the very urgent problems today in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 


In a third type of reading pupils are re- 
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quired to take steps which are not reading in 
any sense of the word but which are essential 
to the achievement of the purpose at hand. 
For example, when pupils are required to 
prepare an outline of the content of an assign- 
ment, or a brief, terse summary of important 
points, preliminary training in the techniques 
involved is essential. The procedure in either 
case differs with the character of the assign- 
ment. It is obvious, for example, that certain 
habits and skills involved in outlining are 
necessary when one reproduces in outline 
form the content and organization of a well- 
written chapter. Radically different steps are 
essential when the pupil is asked to prepare 
an outline based upon the content of several 
references relating to the same topic or prob- 
lem. Teachers should study carefully the re- 
quirements of their assignments and give to 
pupils definite training in the specific study 
and recording techniques involved. Pupils 
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often encounter serious difficulty, not so much 
because they are unable to read as because 
they are not trained in the supplementary 
steps or techniques involved. 

The foregoing discussion has emphasized 
the importance of various habits and pro- 
cesses involved in intelligent silent reading. 
Of unusual significance are an inquiring atti- 
tude of mind and the habit of good thinking 
while in the act of reading. Psychologists 
pointed out long ago that poor reading is due 
not so much to difficulty in getting visual 
impressions to the brain as to lack of inter- 
pretation after they reach the brain centers. 
Teachers should make every effort possible 
to insure rich meaning associations with 
words and clear interpretations of their im- 
plications. It is essential also that they train 
pupils to read intelligently for different pur- 
poses and develop the skills essential in 


worthwhile reading and study activities. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ORAL READING IN PRIMARY GRADES 


(Continued from page 85) 


sympathetic understanding and the real per- 
sonal appropriation of the fun, the beauty, 
the emotional tone of the very choice litera- 
ture now so abundant. 

Children are capable of conceiving of 
literature as being in some respects like the 


other arts, music and painting, and they may 
be led to take a real delight in identifying 
themselves with the characters and conveying 
to others through the art of oral reading, the 
ideas and emotions embodied in poem or 
story. 
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Untermeyer and Mannes—New Soncs ror New 
Voices; il. by Peggy Bacon. Harcourt 

Boutet de Monvel, L. M.—Jeanne pv’Arc; il. 
Boutet de Monvel. Century 

Cendrars, Blaise—Litrte Biack Stories; trans. by 
Margery Bianco; il. by Pierre Pinsard. Brewer, 
Warren, and Putnam 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth—Tue Cat Wuo WENT TO 
Heaven; il. by Lynd Ward. Macmillan 

D’Aulaire, Edgar Parin and Ingri—Macic Rue; il. 
by the authors. Doubleday 


by 


Eisgruber, Elsa—Spin, Top, Spin. Macmillan 
Field, Rachel—Cautico Busu; il. by Allen Lewis. 
Macmillan 
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Fish, H. D—Wuen tHE Root Cuitpren Wake Up; 
il. by Sibylle Olfers. Stokes 

Gag, Wanda—Mixuions oF Cats; il. by Wanda Gag. 
Coward McCann 

Gay, Zhenya and Jan—Suire Cott; il. by Zhenya 
Gay. Doubleday 

Hansi—Mon Vixxace; il. by “Oncle Hansi.” Floury, 
Paris 

Helle, Andre—L’Arcne pe Noe; il. by Andre Helle. 
Garnier Freres, Paris 

Lobagola, B. K. A—Foik TA.es or A Savace; il. by 
Eric Berry. Knopf 

Irving, Washington — KNICKERBOCKER History OF 
New York; il. by James Daugherty. Doubleday 

Legrand, Edy—Voyaces ET GLortEUSES DECOUVERTES; 
il. by Edy Legrand. Tolmer, Paris, France 
































Value of Reading Practice 
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University of Illinois, Urbana 


LL OF us now teaching heard often in 
Ae youth the proverb, “Practice 
makes perfect.” We have since learn- 
ed, perhaps, that we may practice the wrong 
thing for years without learning our error. 
The proverb should therefore be stated as 
“Practice makes automatic.” This we can 
subscribe to not only from our experience in 
learning but from all our teaching as well. 
“Practice makes automatic.” We are used to 
this precept in arithmetic and in spelling. 
We are not so used to it in reading, but it is 
of more importance there than in any other 
school subject. “Practice makes automatic” 
is the leading maxim in the teaching of read- 
ing, especially of silent reading. Let us see 
how this may be. 

Consider for a moment our experience in 
other fields. We all have many friends and 
acquaintances. We meet them on the street. 
Some we know if they are a block away, or 
if we merely glimpse them in a crowd, or 
if we see only their dim shapes in the dark 
of night. We have had much practice in see- 
ing them; we have seen them hundreds of 
times; our recognition of them is automatic. 
Other acquaintances we know by sight, but 
we do not know them very well. We have to 
get a good look at them. We may even have 
to think a moment before we know who they 
are or what to call them. The trouble is that 
we have not seen them often enough. We 
have had little practice in recognizing them, 
and practice alone “makes automatic.” The 
same thing is true in many fields, with many 
types of things. Some we recognize with 


“half a glance” because we have seen them 
so often. Some puzzle us and make us stop 
and consider, simply because we have had 
little practice at recognizing them. It is prac- 
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tice that makes automatic. 

Consider then this same principle applied 
to silent reading. Before the child’s eyes a 
steady file of words marches across and across 
the page. Page after page, the unending file 
continues. Dozens of words, scores of words, 
hundred of words. In the reading of a single 
page, one to two hundred or more march past. 
Does the child know each with “half a glance” 
or does he have to look at each one hard to 
recognize it? Practice makes automatic, but 
has there been this practice? Has he seen 
this word and that before? How often has 
he seen them before? How long ago was it 
that he saw them last? The endless file 
marches past before his eyes, but are the faces 
of the marchers new or old, familiar or un- 
familiar? 

Here we have the heart of the problem of 
equipping children for silent or independent 
reading. The children must not only know 
the appearance of the words; they must know 
their appearance well. How well? To answer 
this, let us look at certain facts which scien- 
tific experiment has demonstrated and which 
the teacher can verify for herself. Let the 
teacher some time use her watch to check on 
the children’s speed of reading. Start a child 
at the top of a page and then glance quickly 
at the second hand of the watch. Mark down 
on a paper the second at which the reading 
begins. Then watch the second hand and at 
the same time keep glancing at the child to 
see if he is still reading on that page. As 
soon as he reaches the bottom of the page he 
will show it by turning his head to the page 
facing it or by starting to turn to the next 
page. The teacher will mark down the second 
at which the bottom of the page was reached. 
She can then go on with the reading lesson 
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and later come back to figure out how long, 
on the average, the child looked at every 
In the 
third grade, some children may have read only 
90 words per minute. This would mean that 
on the average they looked at each word two- 


word on that page which was timed. 


thirds of a second. Some may have read 120 
words per minute, which would mean they 
looked at each word about half a second. 
Is this knowing the words well enough, like 
old friends instead of mere acquaintances? 
Let the teacher herself answer this question 
by reading that same page and timing herself 
in the same way with the second hand of her 
watch. Let her read it as she would when just 
reading silently for the story. How long does 
she look at each word, on the average? She 
will find that she looks at each only a fourth 
The children know the 
words by sight and she knows the words by 
sight also, but she knows them very much 
better than the children do. ‘The words are 
old friends of hers. She has known them 
for years, has seen them thousands and thou- 


of a second or less. 


sands of times. Practice has made her recog- 
nition of them automatic. 


If practice does make automatic, what are 
the chances that children in school will get 
so well acquainted with the looks of words 
that recognition will be instantaneous, or at 
least be rapid enough for fluent, easy, inter- 
esting reading? That is, how much practice 
are the children given in the course of their 
reading? How often do words appear again 
and again in that file across the page? 


Here some figures covering the repetition 
of words in school readers are enlightening. 
We can present only those for some first read- 
ers, but these are representative of books for 
later years. We show in Table I the amount 
of word repetition in five first readers with 
dates of publication ranging from 1913 to 
1929. A striking progression appears. The 


first two books are strikingly similar, though 
by different authors and publishers, and rep- 
resent the practice of the earlier time when 
no attention was paid to word repetition. 
Note that in these two books 43 words out of 
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every hundred were used only once or twice, 
giving little chance indeed for the children to 
get so familiar with their appearance as to 
recognize them at “half a glance.” The third 
book on the table, published about ten years 
ago, shows fewer words used once or twice 
only, and a great number used over 10 times. 
The fourth book progresses in the same direc- 
tion, and the fifth continues the change. ‘A 
first reader now in preparation has no word 
in it used less than five times, and a great 
percentage used over ten times. This means 
in ten years an enormous advance in the en- 
deavor to give in school readers the practice 
that makes automatic. That practice alone 
will cut down the half-second glance of the 
slow reader to the fourth-second glance of the 
fast reader and it will inevitably bring about 
silent reading and all the education that fol- 
lows from the perusal of many books. 


Taste [ 
REPETITION OF Worps tN First READERS. 


Percentages of different words in five First Readers 
(published in years stated) used with the frequen- 


cies specified. (Inflected forms combined) 
First Readers. 
A B Cc D E 

Frequency. 1912 1918 1921 1925 1929 
1 or 2 times 43 43 33 21 18 
3 to 5 times 18 20 24 25 27 
6 to 10 times 13 15 14 22 22 
1l or more times 26 22 29 32 33 


It is true that children get some practice 
in rapid recognition by re-reading selections, 
but this practice must be much discounted 
because of the effect of memory. Children’s 
stories are simple and easily remembered. 
The second time over, the children do not 
need to pay much attention to the individual 
words, the third time, less. It is meeting 
words in new context that gives skill in 
recognition, and it is this kind of practice 
that makes recognition automatic. 


Still another aspect of practice in recogni- 
tion needs to be thought of. When the chil- 
dren leave one book and start another, how 
many of the old friends of the one book will 
be met again in the next one? Surely after 
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dozens or scores of words have become so 
familiar that they require only the fractional 
glance of the skilled reader, this valuable 
word knowledge should not be lost by disuse. 
Surely this practice should not be thrown 
away by the failure of these words to re- 
appear in the reading matter again. What 
situation does the teacher find here? 


Certain recent series of readers repeat in 
one book the words used in previous books. 
That is, a few have gone so far as to repeat 
in the first reader most of the words of the 
primer. None have gone so far as to use in 
the second reader all the primer and first 
reader words. This piling up of word-experi- 
ences, or meeting of old friends, as we have 
called it, should be continued until the com- 
monest words are so well known that rather 
general free reading is possible. Then the old 
friends will recur in all sorts of reading, and 
the school book can turn attention elsewhere. 


When the child changes from one reader 
series to another, what about practice for 
automatic word recognition? A most interest- 
ing contribution along this line was recently 
reported.’ It deals with primers only, but the 
same method can be used with readers at any 
level. It should certainly be applied by 
school systems which seriously plan to use 
several sets of readers. In this case fifteen 
primers were analyzed for vocabulary, and 
these vocabularies were then compared. Of 
the results, the author states “The total word 
content of the fifteen books is 77,004 words, 
but only 1,260 different words occur. Of this 
number, 124 words occur only once, and 538 
words occur in only one of these books. Per- 
haps the most surprising fact is that only 34 
words are common to all books.” Note that 
almost one-tenth of the words occur but once 
in fifteen books, and that almost half the 
different words occur in only one book out of 
the fifteen. A table is given in connection 
with this study showing the percentage of 
each book’s vocabulary that occurs in each 
of the other books. These percentages range 
1 Sydney Harring. ‘‘What Primer Shall I Use Next?’ 


ELEMENTARY ScHOoL JouRNAL XXXII, No. 3, Nov., 1931. 
P. 20 
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from 24% to 68%, with most about 50%. 
These figures do not suggest that change from 
one series to a new one will bring back all 
the old friends, or words already known. 
Under the circumstances, the best a teacher 
can do is to choose books in sequence in such 
a way that the percentage of vocabulary 
duplication will be as great as possible. 


Unfortunately, we have not until recently 
had any very satisfactory knowledge of what 
the commonest words of the language, known 
to children, are. But in 1928 appeared the 
Kindergarten Union List* which gives us 1759 
words (dictionary -basis) most generally 
known to thousands of pre-school children. 
This list does not include all the words com- 
monly known to children but these 1759 are 
surely known to them. Now if the reading 
books could concentrate on some minimal 
vocabulary such as this, they could give the 
children real practice in word recognition. 
Then the reading of a half-dozen different 
series would not give our pupils only a 
doubtful and uncertain acquaintance with the 
looks of a long list of words, most of which 
appeared in only one book out of the half 
dozen. Instead there would result a sure, 
quick recognition of the most serviceable 
vocabulary. It must be understood, of course, 
that we mean that the different readers should 
overlap in vocabulary, not repeat selections. 


Rapid, easy, silent reading is the goal be- 
cause only by such reading can the children 
profit as they should from contact with the 
world of books. Rapid word recognition is 
the basic requirement for rapid reading. 
Only much practice in recognizing words will 
speed up word recognition. To secure that 
practice for the children, teachers should use 
readers that have high word repetition in each 
book and that carry the vocabulary of one 
book of a series into the next. Likewise, in 
using several series, they should find out 
which sequence will by overlapping of vocab- 
ulary, give the greatest amount of practice 
in word recognition. 


2 A Stupy oF THE VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN BEFORE ENTER- 
ING THE First GraDE. Child Study Committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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HE SEARCH for techniques which 

will adequately measure comprehen- 

sion in reading has assumed a place 
of prominence among experimental projects 
in education during the past twenty years. 
Since a multiplicity of skills are involved in 
reading, varying all the way from that of 
grasping the central idea in a paragraph to 
the recognition and attachment of meaning 
to a single word, the adequate measurement 
of comprehension necessitates a variety of 
attacks. This article presents a discussion of 
some of the difficulties connected with the 
measurement of word meaning and the merits 
of various tests which have been used. 


Very little is known at the present time 
concerning the words which have meaning to 
children at the various age or grade levels, 
even though it is a problem of importance in 
the fields of reading, spelling, oral and 
written language. The best technique of 
measurement is probably conditioned by the 
type of word meaning which is being meas- 
ured. It is difficult to determine just what is 
meant by “knowing the meaning of a word.” 
Various degrees of meaning are manifested. 
The word may be known with an absolute cer- 
tainty, with reasonable clarity, or the meaning 


The 


context of the reading matter in some in- 


may appear vague and even doubtful. 


stances will suggest the meaning of the word, 
although the word itself was hitherto not in 
the individual’s vocabulary. A word may be 
a symbol that can be put to some use in 
thinking or communication, or it may repre- 
sent the total fullness of meaning which 
human experience may associate with it. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are all degrees 


Then, 


too, many of our words have two or more 


of meaning for different individuals. 
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meanings, and, as a consequence, it is difficult 
to determine the most commonly used or 
basic meaning. The meaning adults attach to 
the word may not be the same as that common 
to children; or a word may connote different 
ideas to different individuals. 


The development of methods of measure- 
ment of word meaning has paralleled the 
development of testing in other fields so that 
at the present time there exists a wide variety 
of procedures which have been used with 
some measure of success. In an analysis of 
standardized vocabulary and reading tests, 
twenty-six different devices for measuring 
word meanings were discovered. In some 
cases the differences were only slight, but 
were of such a nature that pupil performance 
might be affected. All of the available tech- 
niques have been classified and grouped in the 
following outline which is a modification of 


an outline originally presented by Dolch: (3) * 


TECHNIQUES FOR TESTING KNOWLEDGE 
oF Worps 
1. Unaided recall (group or individual test- 
ing) 
a. Checking for familiarity 
b. Using words in a sentence 
c. Explaining the meaning and defining 
d. Giving a synonym 
e. Giving an opposite 
2. Aided recall 
a. Recall aided by recognition 
1) matching test 
2) 


» 
o) 


classification test 

multiple choice test 
a) choosing the opposite 
b) choosing the best synonym 


* Numbers refer to titles in bibliography at end of this 


article. 
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c) choosing the best definition 
d) choosing the best use in sentences 
4) same—opposite test 
5) same—opposite—neither test 
6) same—different test 
b. Recall aided by association 
1) completion test 
2) analogy test 
c. Recall aided by recognition and asso- 
ciation 
1) multiple choice completion test 
2) multiple choice substitution test 


By “unaided recall” is meant the presenta- 
tion of a word alone or in a list so that the 
subject receives no clue from the context 
which will give the meaning of the word. 
Performance in this type of test is difficult, 
for it involves a knowledge of the word in- 
dependent of the context. Aided recall tests 
are of the nature suggested by the name. 
Each word is presented to the subject in con- 
junction with other words which may help in 
giving meaning to the stimulus word. The 
simplest aid is by recognition in which the 
subject demonstrates his knowledge of the 
word by picking out the correct meaning from 
two or more possible meanings. 


The checking test was first suggested by 
Kirkpatrick (5) as a possible means of ap- 
proximating the size of an individual’s “un- 
Whipple (11) and 
others have shown that this method is some- 
what inaccurate, in that it leads to the over- 
estimation of the vocabulary possessed by an 
individual. Dolch (3) claims that it is a 
valuable test technique, if care is taken to 
instruct the pupils not to see how many 
words they know, but to indicate the hard 
ones by pointing out the words already known. 
In an experimental study Simms (7) com- 
pares the checking test with the matching, 
multiple response, and identification tests. He 
concludes that the checking test is lacking in 
validity. 


derstanding vocabulary.” 


As a device for measuring word 
meanings the checking test seems to have at 
least two inherent weaknesses: first, pupils 
may think they know the meaning of the 
stimulus word, but have it confused with an- 
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other word, and, second, pupils may report 
that they know the meaning of a word when 
they do not know it at all. 


Using words in a sentence to show the 
meaning was the procedure followed by 
Brandenburg (2), in an attempt to estimate 
the vocabulary of children. He pointed out 
that in certain exercises it was difficult to 
determine from the sentence whether or not 
the pupil knew the meaning of the word. 
Explaining the meaning and defining a word 
is one of the most commonly used procedures 
for testing in the field of word meaning. A 
test of distinguishing differences and noting 
similarities between objects not present to the 
sense was included by Binet and Simon in 
their 1905 edition of the scale for the meas- 
urement of intelligence. In the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Simon scale, in addition 
to the test of distinguishing differences and 
noting similarities, Terman includes a list 
of one hundred words prepared from Laird 
and Lee’s 1904 vest-pocket edition of 
Wesster’s Dictionary. This list of words is 
given as an individual test in which the child 
gives the meaning or definition of a word. 
It is possible for the examiner to question the 
subject until he is sure that the child either 
knows or does not know the meaning of a 
word. In this respect it is like the typical 
class room procedure. The scoring of this 
test is subjective and the results are some- 
what dependent upon the training of the per- 
son giving the tests. However, Terman (8) 
shows that there is very general agreement 
between the different people scoring the test. 
Weeks gave the Terman list of words as a 
written group test instead of an oral indi- 
vidual test and concludes that a pupil’s score 
will be slightly higher in the oral than in 
the written test. 


The synonym test, as well as the definition 
test, is often used as a class room technique. 
The teacher asks the child to give another 
word which means the same or nearly the 
same as the stimulus word. The limitations 
of this type of test are similar to those listed 


above. The opposite test in which the sub- 
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ject gives a word opposite in meaning, has 
been widely used, particularly in the field of 
intelligence testing. Bonser (1), in a study 
of the reasoning ability of children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades concludes that 
the opposite test is superior as a test of men- 
tal ability, but does not indicate the value it 
might have as a test of word meanings. 


The matching test, while a popular type in 
many fields, has not been used extensively in 
standardized vocabulary and reading tests. 
Two examples of this type of exercise are the 
Detroit Word Recognition Test, and the 
Southington Plymouth English Vocabulary 
Test. Dolch (3) claims that the matching 
test is the most useful of all the forms of 
aided recall. Simms (7) shows that the 
matching test which he constructed possessed 
high validity as established by correlation 
with the composite of other forms of tests. 
The superiority of this test is maintained, 
because it minimizes the varying amount of 
suggestion, it is not necessarily restricted to 
doubtful synonyms, as phrases or longer defi- 
nitions may be included, and it is easy to 
prepare. 


The classification test presents a number 
of groups to which all of the words belong. 
The subject is required to indicate the group 
in which each word belongs. Two tests of 
this type are the Ingraham and Clark Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, and the Thorndike Scale 
for Word Knowledge of Visual Vocabulary. 
The classification test is seriously limited be- 
cause all words cannot readily be tested by 
this method. 


The multiple choice test in which the right 
meaning has been presented with several 
wrong meanings is one of the most widely 
used objective test exercises. The most com- 
mon variation is that in which the subject 
underlines or chooses one of four or five 


numbered words which most nearly express 
the meaning of the stimulus word. Classic 
examples of this test are the Inglis Vocabu- 
lary Test and the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge. In the construction of this test the 
incorrect answers are mixed with the correct 
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The incorrect 
answers are usually the author’s subjective 
judgment of words which may be confusing 


answers in a chance fashion. 


to a child. Most of these tests have been 
built with little evidence to indicate that they 
furnish any difficulty for the subject. Weeks 
(10), in building the Plymouth Test of Eng- 
lish Vocabulary, selected the alternate re- 
sponses from a list of words which had been 
given as wrong answers to the same words in 
earlier experimentation. Kelley (4), in an 
experimental study shows that a test in which 
incorrect alternate responses were selected 
from children’s responses when the words 
were first submitted as a recall test was 
slightly higher in validity than a test in which 
the incorrect alternate responses were arbi- 
trarily chosen by the author. 


The synonym-antonym test is an aided re- 
call test in which the subject must recognize 
the word that means the opposite or the same 
as the stimulus word. The experimentation 
with the army Alpha test convinced the makers 
of tests that this device had value as a test of 
general intelligence and it has been frequent- 
ly included in batteries of group tests. The 
most serious application of this technique as 
a measure of English ability was made at 
Johns Hopkins University and reported by 
Seago (6). A 
given to college freshmen in English composi- 
tion, and two months later modified so that 
a portion of the pairs was neither synonyms 
nor antonyms. This was an attempt to deter- 


synonym-antonym test was 


mine the effect of a neither response. The 
following theoretical considerations would 
make it seem plausible to include the neither 
category in order to improve the technique 
as a means of measuring vocabulary: first, the 
guessing or chance factor is greatly decreased ; 
and second, a larger number of stimulus 
words for which good opposites cannot be 
secured may be included. 


The completion test has been referred to as 
a test of “language ability” more often than 
any other single test. This test is a recall test 
aided by association, since the subject fills in 
the blanks with words which are suggested 
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by the context. The most extensive single 
contribution to the development of the com- 
pletion test, since the time of Ebbinghaus, 
has been made by Trabue (9). He was inter- 
ested in deriving a scale for the measurement 
of ability along certain lines closely related 
to language. The completion test has proved 
quite satisfactory as a measure of intelligence 
for its differentiates between groups of vary- 
ing intelligence, but it has two serious limita- 
tions as a word meaning test. It is difficult 
to construct the exercises so that the blanks 
cannot be answered in various ways, and diffi. 
cult to determine how much aid was secured 
from the context. 


The analogies test, which is usually pre- 
sented in the form: Color : Red : : Name : 
—_—-————., has been used as a test of the 
language ability of the child as well as a 
test of intelligence. Inasmuch as success in 
the test is conditioned by an adequate under- 
standing of the stimulus word, it may be con- 


Probably 


it should be considered as an index to the 


sidered as a word meaning test. 


reasoning power of a child and a measure of 
his ability to perceive abstract verbal rela- 
tionships rather than a test for word meanings. 

In the multiple choice completion test, both 
recognition and association are combined to 
aid recall. The test, then, becomes objective, 
but some of the same uncertainties enumerated 
in both the multiple choice and the comple- 
The Sentence 
Vocabulary Test, devised by Armstrong and 
Danielson, is a slightly modified form of this 
type. 
tence, and followed by four words, one of 
which has the same meaning as the under- 


tion tests are still present. 


The stimulus word is used in a sen- 


lined stimulus word in the sentence. 


In summary, there does not seem to be any 
one best technique for measuring word mean- 
ing knowledge. An appraisal of the studies 
using the various techniques would lead to the 


conclusion that with our present measuring 
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instruments there is little hope of accurately 
determining the extent or the quality of the 
vocabulary of an individual. Any marked suc- 
cess in measuring the word meaning knowl- 
edge of an individual pupil must involve 
either the distinct improvement of the measur- 
ing instruments now available, or the develop- 
ment of new and more accurate testing pro- 
cedures. 
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Editorial 


A PLACE FOR ORAL READING 


HERE can be no doubt that the great 

emphasis given silent reading during the 
past two decades has resulted in tremendous- 
ly important advances in teaching. Interest 
in the development of silent reading came at 
a peculiarly favorable time for intensive 
study and research. Statistical science was in 
the right phase, and mechanical apparatus 
were available, as never before, for labora- 
tory investigations. In consequence, investi- 
gators attainted valuable results in an amaz- 
ingly short time. 

The worth of all this is beyond dispute. 
Unfortunately, however, not only was oral 
reading neglected during this time, but it was 
actually decried, particularly in the early 
arguments for more attention to silent read- 
ing. Many reforms derive their chief impulse 
from destructive criticism of supposed oppo- 
sites, or closely related parallels. Certain 
types of leaders in social and educational 
movements go forward, by preference, on 


The 


constructive force, in this instance, seemed 


the mechanical principle of repulsion. 


to have gained a great deal of its initial im- 
pulse from the case against oral reading. 
Leadership was intense enough to arouse 
belligerent enthusiasm in the ranks. The old 
impulse, too, to kick the under dog, led to 
much specious argument in the case against 
oral reading. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that no 
wasteful practices in oral reading might have 
been discovered. Many needed reforms might 
have been accomplished had the investigators 
worked constructively at problems in oral 
reading instead of eliminating the subject. 
The situation in oral reading fifteen or twenty 
years ago, was in some respects very much 
like that in silent reading today which needs 
critical attention. In her article, on page 83 
of this issue, Miss Moore says that “as a 
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means of increasing speed and fluency in 
reading, many careful observers believe that 
entirely too much confidence has been placed 
in silent reading exercises. . . Such exercises 
very commonly involve the actual reading of 
not more than fifteen or twenty words in as 
many minutes.” 

It is to be regretted that, while the pro- 
ponents of silent reading worked constructive- 
ly at problems admittedly in need of solution, 
they strove, in many instances, for the aban- 
donment of the entire program of oral read- 
ing. This was a questionable procedure. A 
more judicious course would have been to 
discard only those practices which had proved 
worthless, and to remedy defects. In any 
event, it should not have been necessary to 
establish reading reform by negative means. 

Further encroachment of silent reading on 
oral reading in the elementary schools should 
be halted. The history of the situation, how- 
ever, would indicate that there is positive 
work to be done in reinstating oral reading 
With 
so much that is proving unstable and worth- 
less in life today, with so many objectives 
formerly advocated as indispensable in the 
scheme of industrial life failing on actual 
test, it is high time that educators scrutinize 


as a subject in elementary education. 


all school curricula. The old arguments that 
certain things be taught children because they 
are accepted in adult life must be supported 
by attempts to determine solid values in adult 
life toward which education may build. It is 
quite possible, then, that the discovery will 
be made that some of the very subjects should 
be restored which were discarded because 
objective evidence formerly was lacking that 
they functioned in adult life. One might 
postulate reading aloud as a beneficent in- 
fluence in adult life, capable of making 
domestic life more sane and companionable. 
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of reading material, and are diagnostic only 
to a limited degree. Therefore, the remedial 
measures to be undertaken following the test- 
ing cannot be clearly and effectively formu- 
lated. 

Time or space does not permit referring to 
more than three tests that are of value in aid- 
ing the teacher in planning her remedial in- 
struction in reading. Gates has constructed 
tests of four types which he considered 
“served most adequately, within the limits of 
practicability, the purpose sought, namely, to 
secure by objective measures a diagnostic pic- 
ture of the most significant features of a 
pupil’s reading ability.”** These four types 
are: A. Reading to appreciate the general 
significance; B. Reading to predict the out- 
come of given events; C. Reading to under- 


stand precise direction; D. Reading to note 
details. 


THe Sancrew Woopy Reapinc Test” is a 
notable attempt to measure specific skills in 
elementary reading. This test measures seven 
aspects of silent reading ability; viz., (1) 
word meaning; (2) rate; (3) fact material; 
(4) total meaning; (5) central thought; (6) 
following directions and (7) organization. 

THE Iowa Sitent Reapinc Test** designed 
for grades seven to the first year of college, 
inclusive, is another attempt to construct a 
test measuring a number of silent reading 
skills. The comprehensiveness of this test is 
shown by the list below: 

Comprehension 

1. Paragraph meaning 
a. Social Science 
b. Literature 
c. Science 

2. Word Meaning; Subject matter vocabu- 

lary 

a. Social Science 
b. Science 
c. Mathematics 
d. English 

3. Sentence Comprehension 


11 Gates, Arthur—THe IMPROVEMENT oF READING, pp. 181- 
183. Macmillan Company, New York City, 1929. 


12 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Organization 
4. Sentence 
5. Paragraph 
a. Selection of central idea 
b. Outlining 
c. Organization of paragraph 
Location 
6. Ability to use the index 
a. Use of the index 
b. Selection of the key words 
c. Alphabetizing 
Total Comprehension 


7. The Silent Reading Rate 


Even though the three tests described have 
gone beyond the mere measurement of gen- 
eral comprehension, it is evident that tests 
have not yet been devised covering all of the 
specific silent reading skills and abilities that 
have been singled out and isolated. There 
are in addition, no doubt, many narrower 
skills which have not yet been isolated which 
undoubtedly play an important part in read- 
ing performance, and which will come in for 
consideration in the future by test builders. 

The results of whatever testing is done, to 
be of value, must be used to guide the teacher 
in intelligently planning her teaching pro- 
gram. This requires first a classification or 
listing of the weaknesses revealed by testing. 
A study of the results of this procedure will 
suggest to the teacher the “time and place 
emphasis” which she must give to her teach- 
ing. She may organize her class into groups 
for the purpose of correcting common faults 
or she may provide individual pupils with the 
proper drill materials or personal assistance. 
Some material of the drill or remedial type 
is available in commerical form but the in- 
dividual teacher still faces the responsibility 
of constructing much of her own material 
and the suggestions for the type of drill work 
to be prepared must come from the interpre- 


tation of results from diagnostic procedures. 
13 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Indorsed by Prominent Educators 


Read by 
Progressive Teachers, 
Supervisors, 
School Superintendents, 
Principals, and 
Children’s Librarians 


A Guide to Supervision, 
Teaching, Book Selection, 
and Research 


Official Organ: The National Council of 
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the Large Teachers College and 
University Libraries 


Indexed in 
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Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


C. C. Certain, Editor 
4070 Vicksburg Avenue, Detroit 


From WituiaM S. Gray, 
Dean, CoLLecr or EpucatTIOoN, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


“THe ELEMENTARY ENCLISH Review serves a 
unique place in American elementary education. It 
presents its readers with illuminating discussions of 
current trends and the results of experimentation in 
the field of elementary English. It provides unusu- 
ally helpful suggestions for the improvement of 
teaching in the fields of literature, language, and 
reading. The yearly volume devoted to progressive 
trends in reading is of unusual value. The fact that 
Tue Review serves as an official organ of The 
National Council of Teachers of English is evidence 
of its high standards and quality. This journal 
merits the hearty support of elementary teachers, 
principals, and supervisors.” 


From Epwin C. Broome, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


“You have produced an excellent periodical, one 
which is of great service to our teachers of English 
and is highly commended by them. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with the fine suggestions which it 
contains for the observance of special occasions.” 


From MEr.LE Prunty, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Tusa, OKLAHOMA. 


“We believe that Tue Exvementary ENCcLIsH 
Review is essential to the elementary teacher, 
principal or supervisor who wishes to keep abreast 
of developments in the English field.” 


From R. L. Lyman, 
Present, THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF Encuisn (1931). 


“The officers of The National Council hereby ex- 
press their full approval of THe ELementary Enc- 
LISH REVIEW as its program is carried forward under 
the energetic leadership of its editor. Moreover, 
they heartily recommend this journal as being, in 
their judgment, the richest and altogether the most 
suggestive publication for those whose professional 
interests lie in the field of elementary education. In 
it are published the official papers of the Council 
upon the teaching of English in elementary schools.” 


From James J. Doster, 
Dean, CoLtece or EpucartIon, 
University OF ALABAMA. 


“Professor Elizabeth Coleman, who has charge of 
the classes in materials, methods, and technique in 
the teaching of English in our College of Education, 
states that THe ELementary Encuisn Review is 
one of the English teacher’s most useful tools. She 
recommends its use to every teacher of English who 
has courses under her. 


“Miss Danylu Belser, head of the department of 
elementary education in the College of Education 
states that THe ELEMENTARY ENcLIsH Review is one 
of a carefully selected list of periodicals which the 
department of elementary education recommends for 
use. It is her opinion that every elementary teacher 
who wishes to be informed relative to new materials, 
progressive methods, and scientific research in 


reading, language, and spelling should read this 
magazine.” 
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From Freperic G. MELCHER, 
Epiror, THe PusuisHers’ WEEKLY, 
New York Ciry. 


“Again after reading your current number I feel 
moved to write you in compliment of what your 
periodical has done to crystallize the new attitude 
toward books and literature in American elementary 
education. I am interested, as you know, in the 
flow of books from their creation and publishing to 
the greatest possible number of users, and the new 
attitude toward books in the elementary schools is 
the most encouraging evidence of the broader place 
that books are to play by giving new zest to reading, 
making books have a personal and individual appeal 
to each child.” 


From Apa F. Livericut, 
LIBRARIAN, PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Tue. Evementary Encuisn Review is an in- 
valuable aid in the Pedagogical Library and I think 
no school should be without it, both for its articles 
giving practical suggestions and for those presenting 
a philosophy, as, for example ‘Unharnessing Pegasus,’ 
which appeared in a recent number, and which 
stimulated much discussion and a critical evaluation 
of our own method of ‘teaching’ poetry. 

“Libraries find Tue Review especially helpful 
for its suggestive material for special occasions— 
Book Week, Christmas, etc., and refer to these 
special numbers again and again. The book reviews 
too are most valuable guides. 


“It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
value of this journal in elementary education.” 


From Marcaret SOUTHWICK, 
Director oF ENcLIisH, Pustic ScHOOLSs, 
Gary, INDIANA. 


“There isn’t a country dressmaker who feels that 
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she can get along without a fashion magazine, and 
yet there are teachers in these days of research and 
experimentation and changing materials and methods 
who are content to follow without question the 
established models and the routine of years and re- 
main uninformed of current investigations as re- 
ported in their own professional journal. Such lack 
of professional ‘curiosity’ is hard to understand. 

“Society is constantly challenging the school pro- 
duct. No department comes in for more attention 
than the English department. We English teachers 
cannot afford to be uninformed about the studies 
and experiments that are being carried on in our 
field. Out of these come the precious kernal of 
truth. 

“Tue Evementary EncuisH Review is the official 
organ of our elementary group. It reports significant 
findings in all the various phases of our English 
work. There are articles on course of study materials, 
methods, remedial procedures, book evaluations, re- 
search, etc. The authors are outstanding people of 
our profession. It it worth much to meet them if 
only through their writings. 

“THe ELementary EncuiisH Review has been a 
great help to our elementary school teachers, to the 
library-teachers, and to me. You can see that I am 
enthusiastic about THe Review and interested in its 
success. This, however, is a secondary interest. My 
first interest is in the professionally-minded, well- 
informed, constantly growing teacher.” 


From FRANKLIN T. Baker, 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 

TeacHerRS COLLEGE, 

CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. 

“Those of us who wish to see the level of Eng- 
lish teaching raised in the elementary schools are 
glad to acknowledge our debt to THe ELEMENTARY 
Encusn Review. It is both stimulating and sane.” 
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Legrand, Edy—Macao et Cosmace; il. by Edy 
Legrand. Acheve, Paris, France 

McNeer, M. Y.—Wair Mar; il. by Lynd Ward. 
Macmillan 

Melville, Herman—Mosy Dicx;; il. by Rockwell Kent. 
Random House 

Peary, M. A.—LittLe Tooxtoo; il. by Kurt Wiese. 
Wm. Morrow & Co. 

Peary, M. A.—Muskox; il. by Kurt Wiese. Wm. 
Morrow & Co. 

Pyle, Howard—Orto or THE Sittver Hanp; 
Howard Pyle. Scribner’s 

Pyle, Howard—Merry Apventures oF Rosin Hoop; 

il. by Howard Pyle. Scribner’s 


il, by 


Pyle, Howard—Peprer anv Satt; il. by Howard Pyle. 


Harper 

Salten, Felix—Bamat; il. by Kurt Wiese. Simon and 
Shuster 

Sandburg, Carl—Ase Lincotn Grows up; il. by 


James Daugherty. Harcourt, Brace 

Sewell, Helen—Heap ror Happy; il. by Sewell, 
Helen. Macmillan 

Sewell, Helen—ABC ror Everypay; il. by Sewell, 
Helen. Macmillan 

Swift, H. H—Litrie Biacknose; il. by Lynd Ward. 
Harcourt, Brace 

Wiese, Kurt—Karoo, tHe Kancaroo; il. by Kurt 
Wiese. Coward-McCann 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


William 8S. Gray, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. “Fundamentals in 
Silent Reading” 


Annie E. Moore, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. “Some Aspects of Oral Reading 
in Primary Grades” 


Cc. W. Dolch, University of Illinois. “Practice 
in Silent Reading” 


A. N. Jorgensen, University of Buffalo. “Use of 
Diagnostic Tests in Teaching Silent Reading” 


Minnie Rosenbloum, Teacher of Mentally Su- 
perior Children, Birmingham, Alabama. 
“Teaching the Mentally Superior Child, and 
the Mentally Retarded Child Creative Writ- 
ing” 


Clare M. Young, Valley City, North Dakota. 
“Appreciating Literature in the Rural School” 


Helen O’Conor, Los Angeles City School Library. 
“In Appreciation of Reading” 


Marie Rice, Public Schools, Lynnville, Indiana. 
“A Tour Through Library Land” 


Ellice E. Burk, Principal, Mt. Auburn Training 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. “The Library in the 
School” 


Katherine Stites, Children’s Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library. “Children’s Liter- 
ature and Life” 


Bert Roller, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. “Early American Writers for Children: 
Lydia H. Sigourney” 


Frederic G. Melcher, Editor, The Publishers’ 
Weekly. “Vachel Lindsay as the Children’s 
Poet” 


Hazelton Spencer, Johns Hopkins University. 
“Vachel Lindsay” 


Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. “Book Magic: A 
Pageant” 


Minnie H. Swindells, Principal, Sam Houston 
School, Dallas, Texas. “Fairy Tales as Folk- 
lore” 


Alden Hewitt, Berkeley, California. “The Fairy 
Lore of the Elizabethans” 


Alvina Trentelman, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, “Puppets.” With an An- 
notated Bibliography on Puppets by Frances 
MeDonough, Albany Public Library. 


Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. “From Howard Pyle to Willy 
Pogany: A Short Sketch of Children’s Book 
Illustration in America” 


Cc. H. Ward, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Kinds of Grammar” 


“Two 


J. C. Seegers, Temple University. “The Effect 
of Form of Discourse upon a Phase of Sen- 
tence Structure” 


Winifred Ward, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. “Creative Dramatics as a Medium 
for Teaching Literature” 


Walter Scribner Guiler, Miami University. “Sur- 
vey of English Usage of Elementary School 
Pupils in Ohio” 


Vernetta F. Decker, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. “Oral Reading of Poetry 
in the Grades” 


Helen Osband, Alabama College, Montevallo. 
“Story Telling in the Speech Curriculum” 
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REPRESENTATIVE ARTICLES, 1930-1932 


Dora V. Smith, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota. “Suggested Content for a 
Course in Children’s Literature.” June, 1931 


American Library Association. Elementary 
Sub-committee of the Education Committee. 
“A First Purchase List for an Elementary 
School Library.” June, 1931 


Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education. “Some Factors Af- 
fecting the Elementary Curriculum.” Jan- 
uary, 1931 


Harry A. Greene, State University of Iowa. “A 
Criterion for a Course of Study in the Me- 
chanics of Composition.” January, 1931 


M. R. Trabue, University of Minnesota. “A 
Council Program of Scientific Guidance in 


Elementary School Composition.” January, 
1932 

Mildred Dawson, University of Wyoming. 
“Building a Language-Composition Curricul- 
um in the Elementary School.” April, May, 
September, 1931 

Marian M. Walsh, Normal School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. “The Newspaper in the Elemen- 


tary School.” February, 1932 


Frederick 8S. Breed, University of Chicago. 
“Present Trends in the Teaching of Spelling.” 
November, 1931 


“The 
1930 


Ernest Horn, 
Rationalization of Spelling.” 


State University of Iowa. 
March, 


Willis L. Uhl, University of Washington. “What 


Children Do When They Read.” September, 
1931 
May Hill, Western Reserve University. “Un- 


harnessing Pegasus.” May, 1931 


Gerald Alan Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh. 
“How to Remember What One Reads.” April, 
1930 


Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. “Correct Evaluation of Children’s Inter- 
ests in English.” May, 1931 


Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Library. 
“Lewis Carroll, Friend of Children.” Jan- 
uary, 1932 


Annie I, M. Jackson, Brooklyn Public Library. 
“Book Friends of Many Nations.” October, 
1931 


Bertha E. Roberts, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. “A City-Wide Read- 
ing Program in San Francisco.” March, 1931 


Prof. Sir John Adams, University of California 
at Los Angeles. “Two Worth-While Sayings.” 
October, 1931 


Calvin T. Ryan, State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. “English, the Basic Study in 
the Elementary School.” December, 1931 


Walter Barnes, School of Education, New York 
University. “Language as Behavior.” Decem- 
ber, 1930, January and February, 1931 


Frances Jenkins, University of Cincinnati. 
“Audience Situations in an Activity Program.” 
October, 1930 


Blanche Jennings Thompson, City Normal 
School, Rochester, New York. “An Investi- 
gation of a Minor Language Skill.” April, 


1931 


Ida O’Brien, 
Ashland. 
Supervisory District.” 


Southern Oregon Normal School, 
“A Drive on English in a Rural 
April, 1931 
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LESSON UNITS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Among the McCall TEACHERS’ LESSON UNIT SERIES are these numbers of 
special interest to the teacher of English: 


The Class Writes a Serial Story. By Myra Creative Verse Writing. By Lauretta J]. Robin- 
Banks and Genevieve L. Coy. For Grades son. For Grades V through VIII. 25 pp. 


IV and V. 23 pp. Paper, 25 cents. (No. 2) Paper, 25 cents. (No. 11) 


Poetry Appreciation. By Henry W. Simon. ae , 
For High School. 28 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Building the Paragraph. By Katherine F. Slat- 
(No. 4) tery. For Grade VIII. 24 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. (No. 16) 





An Old English Christmas. By Claire Zyve 
and Staff of Fox Meadow School. For Bookland and Its People. By Louise Jean 
Grades III through VII. 41 pp. Paper, 25 Walker. For High School. 24 pp. Paper, 
cents. (No. 5) 25 cents. (No. 18) 


Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to the West Wind.” By Clara Business and Social Correspondence. By Edith | 
Horine. For Grade XI. 26 pp. Paper, 25 C. Campbell. For Grades X and XI. 18 pp. 
cents. (No. 8) Paper, 25 cents. (No. 30) 





Other Lesson Units in English are in press. 
Descriptive lists will be sent on request. 
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